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HOW HE COMES. 








Christmas. 


HOUGH doubters doubt and scoffers 
scoff, 

And peace on earth seems still far off ; 
Though learned doctors think they know 
The gospel stories are not so ; 
Though greedy man is greedy still 
And competition chokes goodwill, 
While rich men sigh and poor men fret, 
Dear me! we can’t spare Christmas yet! 
Time may do better—maybe not ; 
Meanwhile let’s keep the day we’ve got! 


On Bethlehem’s birth and Bethlehem’s star 
Whate’er our speculations are, 

Where’er for us may run the line 

Where human merges with divine, 

We're dull indeed if we can’t see 

What Christmas feelings ought to be, 

And dull again if we can doubt 

It’s worth our while to bring them out. 
‘Glory to God : goodwill to men!” 

Come! Feel it, show it, give it, then! 


Come to us, Christmas, good old day, 

Soften us, cheer us, say your say 

To hearts which thrift, too eager, keeps 

In bonds, while fellow-feeling sleeps. 

Good Christmas, whom our children love, 

We love you, too! Lift us above 

Our cares, our fears, our small desires! 

Open our hands and stir the fires 

Of helpful fellowship within us, 

And back to love and kindness win us! 
E. S. Martin. 
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A Dramatic Episode. 


WAS deep in the morning’s budget 

of letters and didn’t notice that she 
had left the table—we had been break- 
fasting alone, Tim having run off to an 
early engagement—till I heard the door 
click behind her. I glanced up and she 
was gone. Some vague mental query 
shaped itself as to why she had slipped 
off so quietly, but it faded quickly, and 
my eyes were just turning back to Polly 
Oliver’s amusing Bermuda gossip, when 
they fastened on a grayish-blue envelope 
that rested on the doorsill, where Mar- 
garet had evidently dropped it. 

[ haven’t the faintest idea of why I 
rose and picked it up immediately, much 
less can I account for the little shiver of 
trepidation that went over me the mo- 
ment it was in my hand. No doubt it 
was closely related to the nervousness 
that I had felt when, three weeks before, 
mother had left her in my charge while 
she sped hastily off to Paris, where 
father was ill with the fever. As Tim 
remarked, ‘‘taking care of a younger 
sister was no cinch,” particularly when 
the younger much 
younger than one’s self, and had a will 
and peculiar notions of her own. We 
had managed very well, though, for she 
was a affectionate girl, and we 
were devoted to one another. 

All these thoughts and a lot 
bunched themselves together at the back 
of my head somewhere as I stood balanc- 


sister wasn’t so 


dear, 


more 


ing the letter on my hand and reading 
the inscription, written in great, big, 
black, stub-pen characters: ‘‘To Miss 
A man’s writ- 
ing, evidently, but whose? The 
New York, but the broken 
seal on the back belonged to no acquaint- 
ance that I could think of, though I in 
cluded many that were impossible, to 
make some conjecture plausible. No 
one fitted the seal or the handwriting. 
And then it was that my mind was made 
up. Idon’t seek defense for what I did 
in any subtle casuistry; I put it on high 
grounds: the rights of a guardian stand- 


Margaret Towneshend.” 
post- 


mark was 


ing in loco parentis, as it were,.and of an 
elder sister, whose experience in the 
world was worth nothing if not placed 
at the service of one not yet through her 
novitiate. The note read : 

My dear Miss Towneshend: I am so ac- 


customed to receiving letters of the same 
sort that I have just received from you that 


* How 


I seldom bother to answer them, but there 
is something that I read between the lines 
in yours that forces me to accept the invi- 
tation to meet you at luncheon in the Winter 
Garden at one o’clock to-morrow. 
Respectfully yours, 
CyriIL DACIER. 

To-morrow! “That’s to-day,” 
the first thought that flashed through 
my mind. And the next moment I felt 
as if some black, horrid mist had com- 
pletely enveloped me. My sister, Mar- 
garet, a mere child of eighteen, writing 
to an actor, like any vulgar girl of no 
breeding! It-was horrible, simply horri- 


was 


dared you! wie 


ble! Mechanically I read the signature 
again, ‘‘Cyril Dacier.” It was but two 
nights before that we had scen him at 
the theatre, a handsome, dashing figure, 
in one of the old comedies, giving little 
indication of the accomplished rake that 
he really was; for what could have 
proved his character better than the sub- 
tle appeal to a foolish giri’s vanity in 
the lines: ‘‘I am so accustomed to re- 
ceiving letters of the same sort that I 
have just received from you that I sel- 
dom bother to answer them.” The vil- 
lain! 





A second later I was hurrying up- 
stairs, a plan of action already evolved. 
The sound of a piano told me she was in 
the music-room, and I stopped a moment 
before entering to recover an equanimity 
that had been perilously near destruc- 
tion. She looked up and ceased play- 
ing as I went toward her, something in 
my face telling tale of the unusual. I 
handed her Dacier’s note, which 
took, questioning with upraised 
brows. ‘‘I have read it,” I said, coldly, 
watching closely for signs of remorseful 
collapse, and ready to take advantage of 
it with a forceful talk on the improprie- 
ties. But she threw me off my guard by 
taking an entirely different line. She 
flushed a furious crimson, but her eyes 
met mine unflinchingly as she steadied 
herself slightly against the keyboard. 

‘*How dared you !” she said, in a low 
voice. ‘‘Have you forgotten, or did 
you never know that a letter is a pri- 
vate thing—sacred—or supposed to be 
sacred—from the most prying ?” 

Her looks fairly scorched me, and I 
should have wilted but for the righteous- 
ness of my cause. 

‘“The propriety of my actions is not 
to be discussed,” I answered, quickly. 
‘*You are under my guardianship, I am 
responsible for you, and as long as I am 
you shall commit no such folly as you 
propose.” 


she 
me 


’ 


‘*You seem to forget,” she answered, 
coolly, her composure really stag 
me, ‘‘that, being eighteen years olt 
legally my own guardian.” 

Where could the child have learned 
such odious details? thought I. ‘‘And 
you really intend to keep this—this ap- 
pointment ?” I asked. 

‘*Most certainly I do,” she answered. 

“Oh, Margy!” I cried, ‘‘how could 
you—how could you do it? Where was 
your self-respect—your pride? Oh, it’s 
terrible!” 


ering 
lam 


‘4 
1, 


‘‘There is no use of your going into 
hysterics, Sally. You have done things 
just as—as ; 

‘As what?” I questioned, blankly. 

‘*As unconventional,” she answered. 

‘* When?” gasped I. 

‘Before you were married to Tim.” 

‘*Margaret Towneshend!” 

‘* You did,” she said, doggedly. 

Could this determined girl standing 
there before me be the little sister of 
yesterday? Was I in dreamland? If 
so, the awakening was a rude one. 


*-LIFE * 


‘Have you finished?” she 
asked, coldly. 
It took me a moment to gather to- 
gether the scattered ends of my thoughts. 
‘You are determined to go?” 
“Quite,” came the answer, quickly. 
I stood for a moment, feeling rather 
numbed and helpless, but like a flash it 


came to me. 


quite 


I stepped quickly across 
the room and pulled the bellcord, she 
watching my every movement curiously 
and intently. I glanced at the little 
clock on the mantel-shelf; it showed but 
a quarter past twelve; and then Thom- 
son entered in answer to my summons. 

‘Did you ring, ma'am?” 

“Yes, Thomson. Telephone to the 
stable for the hansom.” 

‘*For what time, ma’am ?” 

‘“* At once.” 

‘Yes, ma’am. Will you be home to 
luncheon, Mrs. Appleton?” 

“Ne: 

The door shut softly behind him, and 
not a second later she was standing be- 
fore me, eyes blazing, throat heaving. 

*“ Where you going?” she de- 
manded, with almost an air of tragedy. 

‘*To luncheon, with Mr. Cyril 
Dacier,” I answered. 


are 


It was with something of the high 
courage of a martyr that I alighted and 
walked up the steps, through the corri- 
dor, and into the cool, tiled garden-room. 
I must confess that three thicknesses of 
veiling added to my bravery as I glanced 
around through the doorway; but aside 
from that I was’filled with the elation of 
This libertine Dacier 
should know the sting of an honest wo- 


high purpose. 
man’s tongue; unmasked, his infamy 
laid bare to scorn, he would taste the 
bitterness of my contempt. The more I 
thought of his ridiculous discomfiture 
that was to be, the more my mood be- 
came almost joyous; and then, from be- 
hind a huge earthern urn, he appeared 
and stood before me. 

Of course I recognized him, for I had 
seen him a dozen times behind the foot- 
lights, and one was forced to run the 
gauntlet of his pictures at every step on 
the avenue; but I was unprepared for 
the dignified, well-bred-looking man who 
was speaking to me in a voice that came 
as an echo of some past conversation, 
with such a Mephistophelian art did he 
conceal his real character. 

‘‘Tf this is Miss Towneshend,” he was 
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saying, while his gray eyes, with some 
peculiar penetrative quality, seemed to 
pierce the triple thickness of my veil, ‘I 
have already secured a table, and lunch- 
eon is ready to be served.” 

I bowed my head in assent, and turn- 
ing, he led the way to a little nook at 
the left of the entrance, hidden from the 
rest of the room by the urn from behind 
which he had appeared. He seated me 
with a quiet courtesy that was almost 
deference, but I was conscious all the 
time of his quick, curious scrutiny, and 
I felt that every detail about me, from 
feathered tip to booted toe, was in his 
possession as he took his place opposite 
me. 

A course or two slipped by to the 
briefest monosyllabic accompaniment, I 
lying in wait, he evidently ‘‘sparring 
for an opening,” as Tim would say. He 
was Clearly puzzled and chagrined, for 
I had lifted the veil but a trifle above 
my mouth, and so possessed the discon- 
certing power of seeing and not being 
seen—a 
ame at last, however. 

‘‘Tt is simply beyond belief,” he said, 
after a somewhat longer pause than 
usual. 

‘“ What?” questioned I, on the alert. 

‘That a young girl, as well bred as 
you evidently are, should be lunching 
alone in a public restaurant with a man 
of whom you know nothing, literally 
nothing, and whose acquaintance you 
have made by—what shall we call it, 
rather unconventional means ?” 

He drawied the question at me, and 
watched for its effect from between nar- 
rowed lids, giving me a hideous sense of 
the awful position I was in. My hands 
twitched at the tablecloth, and I couid 
feel the hot crimson sting in my cheeks, 
but I controlled myself. 

** You are as impertinent as you are un- 
principled,” I managed to say, coolly. 

“T thought you’d be angry—your lips 
and hands are sensitive,” he rejoined, 
with an inscrutable little smile, and then 
went ‘you'll probably be more 
angry when you have heard me out.” 
He leaned forward toward me, his arms 
resting on the table in front of him, and 
I braced myself for defense, preparatory 
to vigorous assault. 

‘*When I accepted your invitation to 
a téte-ai-téte luncheon (when he accepted 
my invitation toluncheon! Oh, couldn’t 


I have boxed the shameless Margaret’s 


’ 


strong prop to assurance. It 


on: 





waa 


em ew ie 


We 


ears!) I did so only after a rather amus- 
ing little scene with my wife 

‘*Your wife!” I ejaculated. 

‘*My wife,” he answered, easily, while 
I was lost in the added depths of the 
man’s infamy. When I came to the sur- 
face again, he was saying: 

‘*She insisted on my coming.” 

‘‘Insisted on your coming?” echoed 
[, blankly. 

‘* Yes, and as I have found out, to ex- 
cellent purpose.” 
Frankly, he was getting beyond me. 


I was losing my grip, so I clutched the 


the table and held 


them, vicelike, in desperation. 


cloth-ends under 


‘*To excellent purpose,” he repeated. 


a eh all 
Ba he i 


He 


‘««*She’s young, unsophisticated, well- 
bred and nice,’ said my wife. ‘I doubt 
said I. ‘You must accept,’ said she. 
I did, as you see, Miss Towneshend, and 
I find that my wife’s prevision was cor- 
rect.” 

‘*Thank you,” I answered, icily, find- 
ing tongue at last. ‘‘And may I ask 
the reason of de- 
tails?” My senses were gradually com- 
ing to command again. 

He looked at me quite steadily for 
moment, then spoke quickly and with 
touch of brusqueness. 

“You may. The reason is that, but 
for Mrs. Dacier’s 
might never have learned the lesson that 


i,” 


these—a—domestic 


consideration, you 


looked at me quite steadily for a moment. 


I hope you've learned to-day for such 
little cost—a lesson that the lack of has 
brought bitterness to many as gentle a 
girl as yourself. Go home, my dear 
young lady, to your father, your brother, 
your mother, your ——” 

‘‘Hello, Dacier!” called a voice be- 
hind that sounded like the last trump to 
It was Tim’s! 

‘‘How d’ye do, Appleton,” answered 
Dacier, turning from me as Tim brushed 
by and took his hand. The room swirled 
as I fled, and I drew no breath till the 
aprons of the hansom closed in front 
of me. 

I had missed martyrdom by the thick- 
ness of a veil, and was content. 

Louis Evan Shipman. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE IN THE KITCHEN. 
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On Looking at an Old 
Portrait. 


A CHRISTMAS REVERIE. 


O PRISCILLA, Puritan, 
thy faded 


Looking from 


HOW FREDDIE SAMPSON HAPPENED TO HAVE BEARS’ MEAT FOR HIS 


CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


frame, 
Would I might a century span 
Backward, heart aflame, 


How the present I'd forego 
With its wondrous stride, 

If, o’er old New England’s snow, 
I with thee might glide. 


Maiden, is thy heart as fresh 
Now as it was then ? 

If so, let me quit this flesh, 
Soar and soar again— 


Till, far in the wide expanse 
Where the planets roll, 

I, ethereal, longing, chance 
On thy spotless soul. 





Then (as I am doing now), 
With far greater bliss, 
Let me on thy spirit brow 
Press a Christmas kiss. 
Tom Masson. 


Hunting Caribou with 
“Quo Vadis.” 


x FOU'LL take a 45-90 Win- 
chester,” said MeKin- 
nee, the oracle, before I started 
to hunt caribou in the Tourilli. 
He knew, for he had killed six 
and I none—butIcan give him 
points now. Inmy opinion there 
is no weapon quite so necessary 
in a caribou hunt as a large, fat 
volume of absorbing interest. 
After I had been in the woods 
a week and had spent half the 
time on the fringe of lonely 
lakes, watching six hours at a 
stretch for the caribou that never 
came, I made up my mind that 








it was poor fun. If you ever 
hunted with the astute Xavier, 
the best guide in the wilderness, 
you know that when a man 
watches with him he keeps still 
and attends to business—no 
smoking, a cold bit of potted 
chicken for lunch, and very little 
interchange of ideas. I’m nota 
Buddhist, and silent contempla- 
tion palls on me when continued 
three days at a stretch. On the 
fourth I determined to add a 
little variety to the hunt. So 
that Xavier might have no 
chance to protest, I started him 
ahead on the trail to Lac Brulé 
and then slid ‘*Quo Vadis” into 























the big canvas game pocket of my coat. 
It was a fair balance in weight to the heavy 
rifle with nine cartridges in the magazine, 
and I managed to walk the teetering logs 
over chasms which Xavier dignified with 
the name of ‘one pretty good portage, 
M’sieu.” 
When 
shores 


we arrived, steaming, at the 
of Brulé, after our Blondin-like 
journey, and Xavier had spread the 
poncho like a prayer-rug on a point that 
overlooked the lake, we squatted down for 
another day of watching. I waited till 
Xavier’s hawk-like eyes were adjusted to a 
half-mile focus on the far end of Brulé, and 
then I pulled the ponderous story from its 
hiding place and reset my eyes at a twelve- 
inch focus. In five minutes the caribou 
hunt became exciting. The beautiful Lygia 
began to play hide-and-seek with little 
Aulus among the whispering balsams. The 
lapping of the ripples on the shore be- 
“ame the splashing of water in the gor- 
geous baths of fttronius. <A falling leaf 
or two bloomed into roses floating down 


from the golden network in Nero’s banquet 
hall. As for the broad back of Xavier, 
which I caught through the corner of my 
eye, there was no doubt that the giant 
Ursus shared the watch with me! Hunting 
caribou with a Lygian giant for a compan- 
ion became at once a romantic adventure. 
Poor, trustful giant! He sat like a statue, 
with his back to me, serene in the belief 
that I was as faithfully watching the oppo- 
site shore—for Zygia, Hour after hour we 
sat, and for me the gorgeous pageant of 
imperial Rome moved across the crystal 
surface of that lonely lake. Squirrels were 
chattering in the trees; the air was balmy 
with the odor of spruce; a loon called 
harshly and plunged its head into the 
gleaming waters. Surely this was the 
pond of Agrippa, and the floating raft, 
with Nero and the rosy nymphs playing 
on citharae and harps, was just around the 
headland! 

Then the giant shoulders of Ursus rose 
against the sky. He was craning his neck 
in expectancy. The crisis in the amphi- 
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theatre was at hand, and I felt my 
heart beat in my throat. There was 
a trampling in the sand not a hun- 
dred feet away—and there, to my 
fevered imagination, stood the great 
aurochs with flaming eyes, and the 
pale form of JZygia lashed to; his 
horns. 

‘Quick, M’sieu, fire!” shouted 
Ursus, and to save the divine Lygia 
my eye and nerves became steady 
as a rock, and the first bullet went 
home to his heart. 

. . . - “It’s a five-year old 
buck,” shouted Xavier. ‘M’sieu 
McKinnee could not have shot him 
straighter in the heart”—and for 
Xavier that is the highest praise. 


the upper Club-house roared 
with big birch The tired 
sportsmen had gathered round to 
talk over their day’s adventures and 
smoke the pipe of peace. Through 
the open door old Xavier could be 
seen wiping dishes and dramatizing 
the shooting of the caribou for the 
chattering guides. From his rapid 
patois we gathered that he consid- 
ered Monsieur a great hunter, be- 
cause he sat perfectly still for three 
hours, and when the big 
came round the point he 
the first time, ‘‘just as 
M’sieu McKinnee!” 

*¢ And what do you think of ‘Quo 
Vadis’?” asked the last arrival, as 
he pulled the book from a pile of 
condensed-milk cans and leafed it 
over while he smoked. 

By this time the hunter had persuaded 
himself that he had shot the caribou with 
deliberation and skill. 
So he cynically an- 
swered : 

“Oh, it’s a good 
enough book to pass 
the time when nothing 
better is at hand. It 
is poorly constructed 
and the rhetoric is 
atrocious. As for the 
story, it is simply a 
conglomerate of Bar- 
num’s circus, the 
Seeley dinner and the 
Bradley-Martin ball.” 

Nevertheless, in his 
more honest intervals 
he has been heard to 
say that the best way 
to hunt caribou is 
with a 45-90 rifle and 
“Quo Vadis.” 

Droch. 


5 ters night the wide chimney at 


logs, 


earibou 
hit him 
cool as 








“HE HAPPY MEDIUM.” 
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Holiday Announcement Extraordinary. 


THE BOOK COUNTER AT BARGAINDALE’S. 
EAR ye, ye Christmas buyers all, before 
You go to seek your Yule-tide gifts, O hear 
The bargains at our wondrous Mammoth store 
To fill the souls of all mankind with cheer. 


We'll sell you Poe or Dickens by the pound; 
We'll sell you Bulwer-Lytton by the yard; 
We've got ’em all in paper, or they’re bound. 
Just come and see, or drop a postal card. 


We'll sell you Dickie Davis by the word, 
The very best assorted words he’s got. 
At ninety cents a million—it’s absurd, 
But hurry up; they’re selling mighty hot. 


Our Jumble-Box is quite a catchy thing— 

Ten thousand words from Meredith. Take these 
And range ’em in a line or in a ring 

And make ’em mean just anything you please. 


We've got a line of Kipling by the verse— 
A hundred ripping stanzas for a dime; 
And as for Alfred Austin, leave your purse; 

We're giving him away at any time. 


For Andrew Lang we keep a special bin— 
We'll let you have a gross for but a song; 
And if you want unmitigated sin, 


On Caine and Mr. Hardy we are long. eet ae asnQeaae 
ND 


And everyone who buys a pound of tea 
May have a lovely set of dinner plates; 
Or Mr. Crawford—all of this is free— 
Will write a novel for him while he waits. 


A COLD CHRISTMAS FOR THE GRASSHOPPER. 


So hear, ye Christmas buyers all, before 

You go to seek your Yule-tide gifts take care 
You read this advertisement of our store, 

And note the wondrous bargains that are there. 


John Kendrick Bangs. 


A FULL PAGE CUT IN A MAGAZINE. 


Notice. 
ITH this Number of Lire is issued as a 
- supplement a picture by C. D. Gibson, 
SS printed on plate paper. Our readers should see 
CAUSE FOR ALARM. that their newsdealers supply them with this 


“OH, DEAR ME! NERO WILL BITE A PIECE OUT OF THAT CHILD's LEG, 1 KNow HE ‘SUpplement, as no copy of CuRistMAs LIFE is 
WILL! AND IT WILL BE THE DEATH OF THE POOR DOG, FOR HE’S UNACCUSTOMED TO MEAT.” com plete without it. 





Heresy. 


HATE to say it, just because 
It sounds so mean and shocking, 
But Nature beats you, Santa Claus, 
At filling Madge’s stocking. 
J. J. O' Connell. 


The Meanest Ghost. 


5 — >, 
WOES” 
= 
LL the 
Ghosts 
had come in 
after their 
night’s work 
and were gathered 
around the fire drying 
themselves prepara- 
tory to their daily rest. 
One elderly Ghost, 
with powdered hair 
and knee-breeches, 
who had emigrated to 
America with an Eng- 
lish family that had 
been obliged to sell its 
ancestral mansion, was trying to rub the 
rheumatism out of his silk-stockinged legs, 
A Spanish Ghost, whose walk was down 
somewhere in Florida, was complaining 
about the malaria which infests American 
graveyards. 

A jolly-looking Ghost was standing in 
front of the fire with his hands behind his 
back, and telling an amusing anecdote about 
the terror of an Irish policeman whom he 
had met in a street newly opened through 


*LiIFre 


an old cemetery up in Harlem. The lady 
with the cut throat, whose walk was in a 
Hester Street tenement, made her usual 
fruitless attempt to break into the talk, but 
her gasping efforts were lost in the laugh- 
ter provoked by the story and the general 
hum of conversation which followed it. 

‘“*What’s the matter with Joe?” asked the 
Ghost of the Portuguese murderer, who 
happened to be the last comer. ‘He 
seems to be even gloomier than usual.” 

All eyeless sockets were turned in the di- 
rection of a slender young Ghost who sat 
brooding in the furthest corner. His 
emaciated features were decorated with a 
pair of Y. M. C. A. whiskers, and his cling- 
ing cerements clung even closer than usual 
to his shrunken form. He became conscious 
of the attention directed toward him, and 
pulled his remains together with a graceful 
tremor which brought forth a look of 
admiration from every Ghost present. 

‘‘T am sorry, ladies and gentlemen,” said 
the young Ghost, in a tone which would 
have brought tears and amens from the at- 
tendants at any Wednesday evening prayer- 
meeting, “but I have violated the by-laws 
of the Amalgamated Union of Eight-hour 
Ghosts. I am ready to make confession 
and receive whatsoever punishment you 
may inflict.” 

‘““Hyar! Hyar!” groaned the English 
Ghost. 

“Tt was this way,” continued the young 
Ghost. ‘‘As you all know, I have a brother 
Bill who is in the real estate business in 
Jersey City. I have appeared to him at his 
house several times and have enjoyed my 
talks with him. One night he told me that 
he would rather have me appear to him at 





THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 
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his office, because that was only rented, and 
he owned the house and didn’t care to have 
its value impaired; besides, he argued, his 
wife was inclined to be nervous, and he was 
afraid, if she happened to run across me, 
she might get frightened and insist on her 
mother coming to live with them. In an 
evil moment [ agreed to appear to him only 
in his office.” 

Here the young Ghost sighed and moist- 
ened the places where his lips used to be. 

‘*Tn his office Bill is a very different per- 
son from what he is at home. He is there 
for business only, and it was through] his 
business instincts that I was led into temp- 
tation. As you know, our By-law XVII. 
prohibits any Union Ghost from using his 
prerogatives for his own benefit. But one 
evening when I appeared to Bill in his office 
he began to talk about the good old times 
when we were boys together, and how he 
used to lie for me to father when I ran away 
from school to go swimming. Finally he 
succeeded in getting me into a very soft 
frame of mind. Then he talked to me about 
how hard it was to make money in these 
hard times. He admitted that he hadn’t 
done quite the right thing in collecting my 
life insurance and then marking my grave 
with nothing better than a marbleized slate 
headstone, but said that if he ever got easy 
in money matters he intended to put on 
the lot a granite shaft with a white marble 
angel on top. You'll agree with me, 
ladies and gentlemen, this was a tempting 
suggestion, was it not?” 

The Ghosts answered with a chorus of 
hollow yeses. 

‘“*Then he told me of a boarding-house 
on a piece of land which was very valuable 


cos ~ 
£/. Ric HART 
(Oe na ene 
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for business purposes, but the house was held on a 


long lease, 


He could buy the fee to the’ property 


for a comparatively small price, and then, if he could 


get the landlady to give up her lease, he could sell it 
He said that 
if I would agree to appear there to some of the 


at a profit of several thousand doilars. 


boarders he would buy the property—” 
** And you agreed ?” groaned the Ghosts. 


** Alas, yes! 
accents, 


and marble angel that did it. Bill 


me—I mean touch my feelings. 


died I have longed for a granite shaft'and a 
Some other time I will tell you 
just what I did to the landlady and her boarders, 
but all I can do now is to bow my skull and 
But I beg 
you will not make me leave you and become a 
non-union Ghost who has to work overtime and 
Be merciful, ladies 
and gentlemen, and I promise you I willznever 


marble angel. 


take what punishment you decree. 


never have a steady job. 


offend again.” 

Two or three lady Ghosts were sniffling 
audibly, and even a Puritan Ghost, who 
walked in the neighborhood of Boston, 
was heard to cough in a sepulchral and 
suspicious manner. 

‘*Friends,” finally said the Ghost of a 
well-known judge, rising to address the 
assembly, ‘‘I would be the last to insist on 
severe punishment for our unfortunate 
young friend, but he has admitted his guilt, 
and his offense is a grave one. I intend 
no pun. If the of this asso- 
ciation should yield to such influences it 
would result in incalculable harm, and 
would utterly destroy the harmony in 
which we live—that is to say, if the word 
live can properly be applied to incorporeal 
individuals like Our young 
friend, for instance, should his brother Bill 
perform his part of the contract—which I 
very much doubt when I consider the 
taint of fraud in the whole transaction— 
would doubtless spend most of his time 
contemplating the shaft and angel which 
he so deeply covets. 


members 


ourselves. 


He would be coming 
in at all hours of the day, disturbing our 
well-earned rest, and would doubtless neg- 
lect 
am in favor of administering a punishment 
which shall have a deterrent effect on other 
members of the Union who may be prone 


his duties during business hours. I 


to unprofessional weakness.” 

As the Ghost of the judge sat down there 
were murmurs of approval. 
the 
actress rose to her feet. 

“The ke-wality of 
strain-ed—” 


After a mo- 


ment’s silence Ghost of an amateur 
murey is not 


she began. She was assailed 
with a chorus of groans and a shower of 
and other 
The Master 
Workman called the meeting to order. 


tibis vertebrae, sacral bones 


missiles within easy reach. 


‘* Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, *‘ un- 


der Article VII. of our by-laws I am 


replied the young Ghost, in hollow 
“Tt was the thought of the granite shaft 
knew 
doted on such things and he knew how to touch 
Ever sincejI 


how lL 
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THE SUPREME TEST. 


“18 HE GOOD-NATURED ?” 
** GOOD-NATURED? WHY, I 
WIFE WHEN SHE WAS REMOVING 


empowered to pass sentence in cases like 
the one under discussion. I differ with my 
learned friend in believing that the punish- 
ment should be a harsh one. Our young 
associate has voluntarily his 
wrongdoing, and his contrition is appar- 
ently sincere. The existence—if I may use 
the term—of a non-union Ghost is so piti- 
ful as he wanders homeless, and shunned 
equally by man and Ghost, that I shudder 
at the thought. Instead of sentencing him 
to expulsion from our order I hereby decree 


confessed 


HAVE ACTUALLY 
A POROUS 


KNOWN HIM TO SPEAK KINDLY 
PLASTER FROM HIS CHEST.” 


TO HIS 


that for one year from this date he shall 
walk in Philadelphia.” 

This provoked a sigh of pity from the 
lady Ghosts, because they knew that he 
would have to begin to walk at half-past 
seven in the evening instead of at mid- 
night, and they knew that a year of such 
long hours would probably break down 
poor Joe completely. There being no fur- 
ther business, the Ghosts, with pitying 


looks cast in the direction of poor Joe, 
Metcalfe. 


glided silently off to bed. 
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HE was a beauty, blithe and blonde, 
I met her down at Miss Van Tweedle’s; 
Her fascinating smile was fond, 
Her eye was brighter than a beadle’s. 
The men who hung about her there— 
~«~ She called them Billy, Ben and Bobby— 
~ All had a most adoring air; 


ie Collecting hearts—that was her hobby ! 





Hers was the true collector’s skill, 

The true collector’s keen insistence ; 
Not long could one against her will, 

Howe’er determined, make resistance. 
My heart? you ask. Ah, woe is me! 

*Tis gone—to my supreme dejection ; 
For down at Miss Van Tweedle’s tea 

She added it to her collection ! 

Irving Gilmore. 
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CHRISTMAS 


THE VOYAGE TO NEW 





STMAS EVE. 


TO NEW AMSTERDAM. 





Christmas. 


‘S-THE devil take the 
hindmost” is a good, 

easy maxim, but it does 
lend itself 
veniently to a Christ- 
mas application. One 


not con- 


embarrassment about 

it is that the devil is 

greedy and disposed to- 

ward perpetual encroach- 

ment, and if the hindmost 

are left to drop too easily 

into his clutches he is for- 

ever reaching out to get 

the next to the hindmost 

also. There is no end to what he will 

take if he can get it, and if any of us 

who flatter ourselves that we are not 

the hindmost leave our rear guard un- 

succored, there is no telling how soon 

he may gobble it up and overtake us, 
too. 

* * * 


66 EACE and goodwill to men” is the 

Christmas maxim, and that is not 
at all consistent with the policy of let- 
ting the adversary have all whom he is 


pleased to reckon as his own. Peace is 
not to be had by letting things slide. It 
is something to be won and held by per- 
sistent vigilance. Goodwill, the sort 
that Christmas emphasizes, is not a mere 
state of the senses resulting from a com- 
fortable bodily condition. It is a state 
of mind to be laboriously cultivated and 
kept alive by self-denial and good works. 
The eternal battle for the hindmost is 
the price of peace on earth. Enduring 
peace is not consistent with a disposition 
in all the comfortable peopie to act on 
the belief that the fittest will survive, 
and that the rear rank may as well go 
to the devil first as last. Any goodwill 
that is worth talking about involves ex- 
penditure of energy for the general good. 
It involves keeping ourselves in such a 
condition that we may carry our own 
load and have some 
money, some thought and sympathy 
that will be help 


some strength, 


available to our 


SONNY! WHERE'S YER PAP? 


Now?” 


* mi, 
DOING 
“EIGHT MONT’S.’ 


’ 


neighbor with his load. It involves 
practical solicitude for the spread of 
righteousness. It means helping the 
feeble to keep their legs, helping the 
sick back to health, keeping rum out of 
the drunken, teaching the thriftless to 
be prudent, honoring and promoting 
truth and justice and honesty and wis- 
dom, instead of buncombe and show and 
sharp practice and brute force and cheap 
success. It means having ideals and 
living up to them; and, of course, it 
means charity and patience. 
* * * 
HERE isn’t much compromise about 
this sort of goodwill. It involves 
a pretty steady preference of duty to 
pleasure, and going without some things 
that we want in order that some other 
folks may have things that they need. 
Still, it is a sentiment that it is ex- 
ceedingly remunerative and wholesome 
for us to cultivate. It keeps us alive, 
and, without necessarily feeding our 
vanity, it helps our self-respect and adds 
immensely to our enjoyment of life. 
There is not much use of being alive 


unless one is a feeling creature, and one 


AIN'T SEEN HIM LATELY. WHAT’S HE 


cannot be that without goodwill. Thou- 
sands of people about us have it and 
live up to it, not perfectly, but still 
honestly and persistently, as human 
effort goes. That is why life is worth 
living, why education goes on, why 
good government is not despaired of, 
and why the fight with the devil for the 
hindmost is still vigorously kept up. 
That, too, is the reason why +Christmas 
finds us not quite yet ashamed to wel- 
come it, nor wholly unqualified to share 
its joys. E. S. Martin. 


““ WELL, THE CHEEK OF SOME FOLKS!” 
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Metaphysics. 


HY and Wherefore set out one day 
To hunt for a wild Negation. 
They agreed to meet at a cool retreat 
On the Point of Interrogation. 





Horrible ! 


iy was out on 

New Jersey. 

Suddenly a terrible commotion begun 
in an old weatherbeaten building, that 
rocked and swayed as the internal dis- 
turbance increased. Wild curses rang 
out, and profanity that made the blood 
run cold. Then came the horrible sound 


the loneliest farm in 


But the night was dark and they missed their mark, 
And, driven well-nigh to distraction, 

They lost their ways in a murky maze 
Of utter abstruse abstraction. 


Then they took a boat and were soon afloat 
On a sea of Speculation, 

But the sea grew rough, and their boat, though tough, 
Was split into an Equation. 


As they floundered about in the waves of doubt 
Rose a fearful Hypothesis, 

Who gibbered with glee as they sank in the sea, 
And the last they saw was this: 


On a rock-bound reef of Unbelief 
There sat the wild Negation; 

Then they sank once more and were washed ashore 
At the Point of Interrogation. 


Oliver Herford, 


leteticlst ad 


of heavy blows falling on flesh, and the 
‘rashing of the struggle increased till it 
seemed as if the old building must col- 
lapse. Presently it ceased and an ex- 
cited man came out, breathing heavily, 
with his face aflame with mortal passion. 

Had a murder been committed ? 

Not at all. The hired man had just 
been driving into a stall and tying up a 
yearling mosquito for the first time. 


A Partie Carrée. 


‘*‘And as for being in a fright, 
Permit me to remark 
That ghosts have just as good a right, 
In every way, to fear the light, 
As men to fear the dark!” 
—Lewis Carroll, ** Rhyme and Reason.” 

T was near daybreak on Christmas morn- 

ing, and the two spectres that sat by 
the fireplace in the old living room at Drift- 
wood had made a gay night of it, reénact- 
ing their youthful courtship. But it was 
now dangerously late, or rather early, for a 
spirit to dare to be up and abroad, for the 
dawn had begun to cast an eerie light into 
the room that made the girl ghost tremble 
with secret apprehension. The tall clock 
gasped, rattled, and struck—one—two— 
three—four!—with a deliberate energy. 

‘Oh, Tristram—let us return!” said she; 
“it is growing dreadfully light, and ’tis 
nearly time for the children to be down to 
examine their Christmas stockings. I am 
so afraid! What if we should see a living 
person! Indeed, listen! I think I heard 
a sound outside in the hall just now!” 

‘*Oh, nonsense, Lucia!” replied the other 
phantom in a deep voice, ‘‘that was noth- 
ing but one of the regular ghosts that 
belongs here in the house—don’t be fright- 
ened, dear ; it is a little light, but I’m here 
to protect you.” 

The female phantom glanced up with 
pride at the spirit of her young husband, 
clad in the blue and buff of the Conti- 
nental uniform, his clean-shaven face 
framed in wig and ruffle. ‘‘Do you re- 
member, Tristram,” she said, with a sad, 
spiritual smile, ‘‘when we were alive, how 
we saw the wraith of my grandfather in a 
bell-crowned hat? How terrified I was! 
It would be strange, wouldn't it, if I were 
to be haunted in this very same room by 
my own living great-granddaughter ?” 

‘I'd like to see her, though!” asserted 
the apparition she had called Tristram. 

‘*No, sir!” cried the spectral wife, ‘‘ not 
if she takes after me—I wouldn't trust you 
in the room with her two minutes!” and 
she laughed a weak little laugh that tried 
to be brave, giving a trembling glance over 
her shoulder, as if her jesting words might 
conjure up the dreaded presence. 

‘“‘T wonder if she does look like you, 
Lucia?” said the dead husband. ‘If it 
wasn’t so late I'd go upstairs and appear 
unto her.” 

‘* Tristram, I’m shocked!” exclaimed the 
female spirit. 

‘““Why not? She’s my great-granddaugh- 
ter as much as yours! i guess I have a 
right to call on my own grandson’s child!” 

‘But she’s twenty-three, and you're only 
twenty-five,” protested Lucia. 

‘*That’s where the fun comes in,” laughed 
the great-grandfather. 












‘*Pooh, you’d never dare go amongst live 
people by daylight,” said she. 

‘*Well, well, never mind, never mind, 
darling.” Was she really jealous of her 
own great-granddaughter? ‘‘Come over 
here under the mistletoe and [ll take it all 
back.” Then, as they glided to the centre 
of the room he murmured affectionately: 
“Well, well, Lucia, you’re getting to be a 
big spook now!” 

As she looked up at him he stooped to 
kiss her, with his arm around her small 
waist, and his eyes afire with the old flame 
that had kindled them when he was a lieu- 
tenant on Washington’s own staff in 77. 
The first rays of the rising sun shot into the 
window and sent a beam of light through 
the spectral pair, making them seem still 
more tenuous and transparent in the new 
day. Suddenly the phantom of Lucia gave 
a little scream of terror, her hand clutched 
her husband’s arm convulsively, and she 
shuddered violently. Even the brave ghost 
of Lieutenant Tristram Tobie felt his hair 
rising under his wig, and his heart seemed 
to stand still. 

Together the terrified ghosts hovered, 
wavering in the middle of the room, rooted 
to the spot and unable to disappear, while 
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‘YOUSE A BIRD, YO’ IS, SAM JOHNSING! 


I'SE A GOOD MIND TO EAT YO’ HEART 











the door slowly opened and a young woman 
entered the room. She had her arms filled 
with packages, and she was so absorbed in 
filling the stockings at the fireplace that 
she did not see the apparitions. 

“It is our great-grandchild!” whispered 
the phantoms to each other. 

‘*T must speak to her,” the spirit sire mut- 
tered, firmly. 
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**G@’WAY. CHILE, YO’ CAN’T MAK’ MA HEART QUAIL!” 














SOUTH AFRICAN RIFLE CLUB 
EXPERIMENTING WITH A NEW 
PORTABLE TARGET. 


THE 


‘*Tristram—you must not!” cried the 
girl ghost, frantically. 

At this moment there was a sound of 
footsteps coming down the hall. It was 
too much for the spectre bride, and she 
fainted away in her husband’s arms. And 
he, distracted by anxiety over his uncon- 
scious phantom wife, whom he tried, for 
a while vainly, to restore to her senses, did 
not see the young man that came in and 
surprised the living daughter of the house 
at the chimney corner. 

‘“‘A merry Christmas!” cried the young 
man, unconscious of his ghostly witnesses. 

Tristram, horrified by the sound of this 
exclamation, and by the new-comer, paused 
in his efforts with Lucia and looked up. 
But the young couple were not yet alive 
to his presence, and he chafed the wrists of 
the young ghost wife. At last Lucia opened 
her eyes and gazed wildly around her. 

‘* Are they gone ?” she said. 

‘* Hush, not yet!” whispered the spectre 
who supported her. 

What was happening during this time on 
the other side of the room by the chimney 
corner the spectres never knew. When 
Lucia’s spirit had recovered sufficiently to 
watch the little drama the live young man 
was saying : 

“T will not—I cannot take ‘no’ for an 
answer! I rose early, so as to be the first 
to greet you. Surely, on Christmas Day 
you cannot refuse ?” 

They had come forward into the centre 
of the room, under the great beam. The 
young girl tried weakly to disengage her 
hand from his clasp, and her eyes, travel- 
ing abstractedly along the floor, reached the 
spurs and top-boots of the spectre lieuten- 
ant. In astonishment they rose to the 
dimity skirt of the girlish ghost in the 
phantom’s lap. As she gazed in surprise at 
the spirits of her affectionate forbears, 
Lucia smiled at her embarrassment, and, 
looking up again, kissed her dead hus- 
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LOVE IN A “ FOURTH-FLOOR-BACK * IS FAR SUPERIOR TO LOVE-IN-A-COTTAGE FOR TESTING THE 


band’s cheek. 

“Oh, Jack—dowt 
the young woman. 

The lieutenant’s spectre forgot all his fear 
the affair of the 
materializing himself to 
he 
to the mistletoe over their heads and cried: 
fool! 
And, 


two 


Marked Improvement. 


ask me!” whispered 


ODD: Is your wife convalescing ? 


N Topp: Yes. She _ is 


strong enough to keep another servant. 


getting 


in his interest in new 


generation, and, 
an almost translucent 


degree, pointed 
‘* Look above her head, 
That’s an old trick of the family!” 
vanishing with effort, the 
ghosts escaped to the Other World. 
Gelett Burgess. 
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THE SPREAD OF AN IDEA. 
‘NOW, CHARLES AUGUSTUS, DON’T YOU OPEN YOUR MOUTH AGAIN TO-DAY! I WANT YOU 
DISTINCTLY TO UNDERSTAND THAT I WILL DO THE CROWING FOR THIS FAMILY IN THE FUTURE!” 
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UNDYING AFFECTION OF YOUTHFUL COUPLES. 


The Trickster. 


ITH trembling 
cheeks 
A gentle child for shelter seeks, 


lips and tear-wet 


A pleasing, sad-eyed, little chit he; 
‘Pray, master,” cries he, ‘‘in thy breast 
Let a poor, harmless infant rest!” 

“Thy name?” I ask. He answers, ‘‘Pity.” 


‘Sweet Pity, welcome guest thou art!” 
I cry and open wide my heart, 
When lo! my wits fly helter-skelter! 
I look, and, freed from Pity’s guise, 
I see a boy with laughing eyes; 
’Tis Love himself I’ve given shelter! 
Ellis Parker Butler. 


Paid Upon Publication. 


NOW was on the ground, ice on the 


waters, frost in the air; also cold wind 
with teeth in it, and all the rest of it. 

It was the 24th of December. 

Likewise Christmas Eve. 

Hortense and Eloise Smith were sitting, 
disconsolate, upon the floor of their poor 
little room in the attic of a large tenement 
in a great city. If this were fiction instead 
of fact, their name would have been some- 
thing else than Smith. 

Hortensé and Eloise were orphans be- 
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TheCentury Co.'s Newest Books 


Rudyard Kipling’s Story of the Grand Banks 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS” 


Mr. KIPLING’S first American novel,—a vivid story, full of stirring adventure and pictur- 
esque character drawing. ‘‘ Delightful from beginning to end.”—Brooklyn Eagle. ‘‘A story 
that fascinates and ennobles.”—Aoston Beacon. lllustrated by Taber. $1.50. 


Dr. Weir Mitchell’s Novel of the American Revolution 


HUGH WYNNE, FREE QUAKER 


FOURTH printing—twenty-five thousand. One of the season’s great successes. ‘‘Droch” in 
Life says, **Dr. Mitchell’s novel is a competent, interesting, and dignified contribution to the 
meagre body of American historical romance.” Illustrated by Howard Pyle. Two vols., $2.0c. 


“AN ARTIST’S LETTERS from JAPAN,” By JohsfLa Farge 


A graphic account of phases of life in Japan as seen by the well-known American artist, 
La Farge, with his own interesting and beautiful illustrations. 8vo, 293 pages, cloth, $4.00. 


THE STORY OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Anna L. Bicknell 


Author of ‘‘ Life in the Tuileries under the Second Empire.” A vivid picture of the court 
of Louis XVI. from new data. Beautifully illustrated. 8vo, 334 pages. $3.00. 


“FORT Y-SIX YEARS in the ARMY” 
By General John M. Schofield 
From West Point to the generalship of the 
army, with many reminiscences of important 
events and chapters of secret history. Large 
8vo, 525 pages, with portrait. Price $3.00. 


“IMPRESSIONS of SOUTH AFRICA” 


By James Bryce 
Here the author of ‘‘ The American Com- 
monwealth,”’ etc., tells the story of South Af- 
rica, its politics, resources, characteristics, etc. 

With three colored maps. 500 pages. $3.50. 

RUBAIYAT OF DOC SIFERS 
By James Whitcomb Riley 
The latest work of the famous Hoosier poet— 

a long poem—the story of a quaint and lovable 

doctor. With fifty illustrations by C. M. Rel- 

yea. Rich binding, $1.50. 
JAVA: The Garden of the East 
A new book of travel by ELIZA RAHAMAH 

SciDMORE. Fully illustrated. $1.50. 

“THE DAYS OF JEANNE d’ARC” 
A historical romance by MARY HARTWELL 

CATHERWOOD, reproducing the spirit of the 

age with great fidelity. $1.50. 

“ THE SCHOLAR and THE STATE” 
By Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New York 
Bishop Potter’s public addresses, mainly on 

civic questions. A vital book. $2.00, 

“ AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO 

CIVILIZATION ” 
By Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard 


Essays and addresses on sociological topics. 
2,00, 








RUDYARD KIPLING. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


_This famous young folks’ magazine 
will print Kipling’s ‘‘ Just So” Stories 
during the coming year, and capital serials 
by Frank R. Stockton, J. T. Trowbridge, 
W. O. Stoddard, with contributions trom 
James Whitcomb Riley, lan Maclaren, and 
all the best writers. “The Christmas num- 
ber is a gift book in itself. 





The Century Co. 
Lublishers of 
&. Wicholas Magaxine for Young Folke 
Wereby Certify 
” THE THUMB-NAIL SERIES 


Small books in dainty leather bindings. A 
new translation of Cicero’s ‘*De Amicitia,” 





& entitled to a year's oubscription for the oaid 
ct. Nicholas Magazine’ and Dickens’s ‘‘ Christmas Carol.” $1.00 each. 


“UP THE MATTERHORN IN A 
the gift of BOAT” 











An extravaganza, by MARION MANVILLE 
Pope. Illustrated. $1.25. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. _sincLupe 


“THE CENTURY BOOK OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION” 


“MASTER SKYLARK” 
“A NEW BABY WORLD” Etc. 


Witness the signature of the Hecretary of The Century Go., at 
the office of the Company in Yew York, this 


in. the year 189 — 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


For $3.00 we will send you the above cer- 

tificate filled out and signed, with the No- 

vember and December numbers. All these 

you give at Christmas; the numbers from 

January on go directly to the recipient. 
Send check for $3.00 to 


THE CENTURY CO. 
NEW YORK 





Illustrated catalogue of books sent to any 
address. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
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OR. S. WEIR MITCHEL:. 


“In a country unsurpassed for magazines, 
The Century stands unsurpassed.”’ 
—THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


THE CENTURY 


“The Best ts the Cheapest.” 


URING 1898 The Century will main- 
tain its position as a magazine of 
entertainment and a leader in art and 

thought. It will continue to print the most 
exquisite wood engravings that appear any- 
where. Besides Cole’s masterpieces of art, 
a number of engravers will furnish a series 
of Stuart’s Portraits of Women. Among 
the new features are 


A Novel by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 
Author of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne” 


“THE ADVENTURES OF 
FRANCOIS” 


A Story of the French Revolution 


In this novel Dr. Mitchell, with his pe- 
culiar philosophic wit and grasp of human 
traits, has presented a fresh and vigorous 

icture of a thrilling episode. In November 

egan 
A Novel of New York Life 


“GOOD AMERICANS” 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison 


While other Novelettes and a series of 
brilliant short stories will follow. The 
November and December numbers contain 
A Serial Poem by James Whitcomb Riley; 
the first part of A Woman’s Reminiscen- 
ces of Maximilian in Mexico; Merry 
Christmas in the Tenements, by Jacob A. 
Riis, richly illustrated by Hambidge; a new 
and clever series of short stories entitled, 
Gallops, sketches of the horse as a member 
of society; Heroes of Peace; stories by 
Frank R. Stockton, Henry van Dyke, Ma- 
rion Manville Pope and others; a brilliantly 
illustrated article on 


TENNYSON 


And His Friends at Freshwater 
Reminiscences of those who enjoyed the 
companionship of the poet; contributions 
from Mark Twain, Bret Harte, John Bur- 











roughs, Edward Grieg, and others. The 
Century costs $4.00 a year, and new sub- 
scriptions should begin with November. 
‘«The Century Gal- 
| 
lery of One Hun- 
THE $6.50 dred Portraits” is 
OFFER an art work made 
up from the fineste 
engravings that 
have appeared in twenty-five years of THE 
CENTURY. They are printed like proots 
on heavygplate paper and gathered in arich- 
ly decorated portfolio. Next season the 
allery will be offered to the public at $7.50, 
but this year it can be had only in connec- 
tion with subscriptions to THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE and at $6.50 for the two,—$a.oo 
for the magazineand $2.<o for the portfolio. 
All dealers or the publishers take subscrip- 
tions. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
NEW YORK 
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cause their parents were dead. They sat 
upon the floor because they had pawned all 
the 


carpets, 


order to obtain 
The 
costly bric-a-brac, the Louis XIV. furniture 
had sent to their 
uncle, Mr. Simpson. 


their possessions in 
means to buy food, rich 


and the stove, all been 
For a long time Hortense and Eloise had 
the 


manufacture of holes for buttons, but the 


supported themselves by means of 
invention of buttonJess shirts and collars 
had deprived them of their means of sup- 
port. 

And now they were wondering, wonder- 
better to 
death or allow death by starvation to over- 


ing whether it were freeze to 
take them in a quiet and decorous manner, 
or to write a story of a page and a half for 
the Sunday edition of a great metropolitan 
daily on ‘*How It Feels to Die by Starva- 
tion.” 

They were yet debating, when the letter 
earrier’s shrill whistle sounded on the stair 
and the name of Smith 
sonorous, penetrating voice. 


was called out in a 


Hortense made a break for the door and 
received an envelope which bore the ad- 
dress of the Someday Publishing Company. 

With trembling hands she tore open the 
A check for $309 fluttered to the 
floor and was grabbed by Eloise, who stared 
at it as if it were a supernatural apparition, 
and then rose to feet and executed a 
joyous but exceedingly indecorous skirt 


missive. 


her 


dance. 

In the meantime Hortense had perused 
the letter. It was as follows: 

‘‘Misses H. anp E. Smira—lIn 1837 this 
house accepted from Jonathan H. Smith a 





““DID YOU MAKE A HIT LAST NIGHT?” 
“NO, BUT SOMEONE IN THE AUDIENCE DID.” 
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THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


“ OH, IF HE 





novel, to be paid for on publication. We 
have published it. As, upon investigation, 
we find you to be the sole surviving heirs 
of the late J. H. Smith, whom we find to 
have your grandfather, remit 
check in payment for the MS, Please sign 
and return enclosed receipt. 
“THe SOMEDAY PUBLISHING Co.” 


been we 


‘* We are saved!” exclaimed Hortense. 

‘*Let’s go out and eat,” remarked Eloise. 

Christmas Day was a happy one for these 
two, with bells, carols, turkey, mince pie, 
peace on earth, cranberry sauce, goodwill 
to men, and all the rest of it. 

To be sure, $309 could not save them per- 
manently, but it kept them alive to be the 
heroines of other Christmas stories, to be 
published hereafter. 


HE first gift of the New Year— 
Hope. 


WOULD ONLY 


LOOK THIS way!” 


Christmas Eve. 
THEN AND NOW, 


E hastened through the frosty air 

With hearts aflame and cheeks aglow. 

The Yule-log burned bright on the hearth— 

We decked the halls with mistletoe. 
While all around the message clear, 
Without, within, we seemed to hear, 
To sanctify the ending year— 

“Lo, peace on earth, goodwill to men!” 


While now we hasten to and fro 
In cable cars and trolleys fleet. 
Though still we cherish mistletoe— 

No Yule-logs now, with furnace heat! 
But shopping, presents—oh, dear me! 
Such frenzied, rushing mobs are we 
That our refrain now, sure, should be— 

‘*Mad rush on earth, queer gifts to men!” 


Judith Spencer, 
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SCRIBNER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Christmas Magazine 


The Christmas Books 














MR MAXFIELD PARRISH HAS COMPOSED THE ’97 
CHRISTMAS COVER IT IS AS RICH AND WARM 
IN ITS NINE COLORS AS IT IS QUAINT IN DESIGN 


MR AB FROST HAS DRAWN THE CHRISTMAS FRON- 
TISPIECE IT GIVES HIS IDEA OF THAT FAMOUS 
CHRISTMAS SCENE IN PICKWICK ‘‘ THE SLIDE” 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S stirrin 
Feet of the Young Men.” 
Henry McCarter. 


poem, ‘‘The 
ecorations by 


A CHRISTMAS LOSS, by Henry van Dyke 
—the story of an early-century Christmas. 
—— elaborately by Corwin Knapp 

inson. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS’S ‘A Run of 
Luck ”’—a dramatic story of twenty years 
Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 





before the war. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S poem onan early portrait (now first printed) 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

‘THE WORKERS,”’’ Walter A. Wyckoff's fifth paper, ‘‘In a Logging 

Camp.” Illustrated by E. Potthast. 


SIR E. J. POYNTER, the new 
of a notable paper by Cosmo 
his works, 


resident of the Royal Academy—the subject 
onkhouse. Withtwenty reproductions from 


‘* SQUIRE KAYLEY’S CONCLUSIONS’’--by Sarah Barnwell Elliott. Story 

of a Southern point of honor. With illustrations by W. Appleton Clark. 
A PENSION LOVE STORY—by Robert Herrick. 
drawings by Henry McCarter. 


With some exquisite 


‘‘A GUILTY CONSCIENCE’’—a humorous tale by William Maynadier 
Browne. Illustrated by Peter Newell. 


THE OTHER CONTENTS will be made up of short stories and poems of an 
appropriate nature for a Christmas number. There will also appear in this 
number: 


‘‘THE POSING OF VIVETTE’’—a poem by J. Russell Taylor. With 
eight pastels in color by A. B. Wenzell—the wood block for each separate 
tint engraved by Florian. 


(The Christmas Scribner will be on sale after the 23d of November.) 








A PARTIAL* ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE FOR ’98. . . 


THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION ’’—by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
to run throughout the year. (For the first time all the modern art 
forces and resources will be brought to bear upon the Revolution. Howard 
Pyle and a corps of artists began work upon it last summer.) 


CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN’S ‘‘ The American Navy in_ the Revolution,” a 
group of articles, to be illustrated by Carlton T. Chapman, Harry 
Fenn, and some of the same artists that are at work on ‘‘ The Revolution.” 


ROBERT GRANT’S ‘*SEARCH-LIGHT LETTERS’’—his replies to various 
letters that came in consequence cf his ‘‘ Reflections of a Married Man,” 
and ‘* The Opinions of a Philosopher.” 


THE WORKERS”’ in a new field—by Walter A. Wyckoff. In ’98 he will tell 
about his experience with sweat-shop laborers and anarchists in Chicago. 
(Fully illustrated by W. R. Leigh.) 


'THOMAS NELSON PAGE’S FIRST LONG NOVEL, ‘‘ Red Rock—A Chronicle 
of Reconstruction.’”?’ Mr. Page has devoted four years to the story, and 
he considers it his best work. (Illustrated by B. West Clinedinst.) 


LIFE AT GIRLS’ COLLEGES’’—like the articles on ‘‘ Undergraduate 
Lite at Harvard, Princeton and Yale,” and as richly illustrated. 


POLITICAL REMINISCENCES by Senator Hoar, who has been in public 
life for torty-five years. 


‘BITS OF EUROPE IN ,AMERICA,’’ by v 
Thanet, Cornelia Atwood Pratt, and Elia W. Peattie. 


three women writers, Octave 
(Fully illustrated.) 


SHORT FICTION.—RUDYARD KIPLING, GEORGE W. CABLE, KENNETH 
ee and others, are under engagement to contribute short stories 
uring 1898. 


*The full prospectus for ’o8 in small book form, printed in two colors, with 
numerous illustrations (cover and decorations by Maxfield Parrish) will be 
ent upon application. 


PRICE, $3.00 A YEAR, 25 CENTS A NUMBER. 





GLORIA VICTIS. By J. A. Mitchell (Editor of LIFE) 
J2mo, $3.25 . 


Mr. Mitchell, well-known as the editor of Z2/e, and as the author of the 
very popular ‘‘ Amos Judd,” ‘‘ That First Affair,” etc., here presents his most 
serious and important pe d work so far. Certain phases of New York life 
have never been so sharply etched asinthis charmingly novel and romantictale. 


LIFE’S COMEDY. By Various Artists 


Second Series. Containing nearly 150 drawings from Zz/e. 4to, $1.50. 


The Art Interchange has said of the companion volume already published: ‘The artists 
contributing include some of the best-known illustrators in this field. There isa sparkle and 
delightful flippancy about the whole that is entertaining, at the same time showing a field for 
the employment of our artists’ pencils that is distinctly American.” 


Already Published; Life’s Comedy. First Series. 4to, $1.50. 


LONDON: As Seen by C. D. Gibson 


_ Written and illustrated by CHARLES DANA GiBson. Handsomely bound, 
with a characteristic cover. Large iolio, 12x18 inches, $5.co. 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 first impressions of the book, with special 
features, $10.00 net. 


Mr. Gibson’s London scenes include many of the most striking phases of life in that great 
metropolis, and his facile pen has + y veer ya agg | whichis most characteristic, with the 
result of se a panorama of London views full of color and feeling. The plates of all 
the illustrations which appeared in Scrilner’s Magazine have been remade, and much new and 
unpublished materia] has been added, so that this is practically a new presentation of the sub- 
ject. The book is Mr. Gibson’s most important work thus far, and is of the greatest interest. 


OLD CREOLE DAYS. By George W. Cable 


With 8 full-page illustrations and 14 head and tail pieces by ALBERT HER- 
TER, all reproduced in photogravure, and with an original cover design by 
the same artist. 8v0, $6.00. 

A few copies still left of the ~ my gd Edition on Japan paper. Each 
12.00 él, 


This edition of Mr. Cable's masterpiece is a most remarkable achievement. Mr. Herter’s 
illustrations, while charmingly in key with the stories. are exquisite in their firmness, grace, and 
feeling, and the volume, with its wide margins. fine paper, and beautiful printing, really marks 
an epoch in the art of book-making on this side of the water, and forms an ideal gift-book. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE. By Henry van Dyke 


With full-page illustrations by HOWARD PYLE, reproduced in photograv- 
ure, decorative borders and illuminated title. 8vo, $1.50. 


Dr. Van Dyke is here in his happiest vein, for his keen feeling for nature and his deep re- 
ligious sense have combined to render this story, dealing as it does with the transition to Chris- 
tianity from primitive savagery, vivia and moving in the extreme. The illustrations by Mr, 
Howard Pyie are noteworthy examples of that artist’s sterling and satisfactory work. 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS. By Benjamin Harrison 


Ex-President of the United States 


12mo, $1.50 


“‘Nowhere could there be found a volume better adapted to popular uses than this compen- 


dium of one of the wisest of our Presidents. . . . ese chapters possess . a per- 


manent value.”"—New York Tribune. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN OLD VIRGINIA 


By Thomas Nelson Page 
With illustrations by the Misses COWLES. 12mo0, $1.50. 


A vivid picture in Mr. Page's usual fascinating style of the conditions and manners that 
existed among the ante-bellum gentlefolk of Virginia, which is admirably supplemented by the 
charming illustrations, imaginative and realistic. 


HIS GRACE OF OSMONDE 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett 
In its Twentieth Thousand Before Publication. 
Being the portion of that nobleman’s life omitted from the narrative given 
to the world of fashion under the title of ‘‘ A Lady of Quality.” 12mo, $1.50. 


“A Lady of Quality,” now in its twenty-sixth thousand, is here followed by what is prob- 
ably a unique experiment in fiction—the volume containing the man’s side of a story, the 
woman’s side of which has been already told. 


ST. IVES. By Robert Louis Stevenson 


Being the Adventures of a French Prisoner in England. 
Fourth Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Neither Stevenson himself nor anyone else has given us a better example of a dashing 
story, full of life and color and interest.’’—The Times, London. 


VASARIS LIVES of the PAINTERS. By Giorgio Vasari 


Edited in the light of recent discoveries by E. H. and E. W. BLASHFIELD 
and A. A. HOPKINS. 4 vols., 8v0, $8.00. 


“This is in the best sense a popular set of books. and deserves to be successful. They will 
be held invaluable wherever Italian art is studied with diligent interest.’’-—New York Tribune, 


MRS. KNOLLYS, And Other Stories. By F. J. Stimson 
(“J. S. of Dale”) 


Author of ‘‘ Guerndale,” ‘‘ First Harvests,”’ ‘‘ King Noanett,’’ etc. 12mo, $1.50. 
There is a flavor about Mr. Stimson’s stories that is all hisown. ‘First Harvests,” “The 
Residuary Legatee,” ‘‘Guerndale,” ‘The Crime of Henry Vane,’’ ‘Inthe Three Zones,” ete., 
could have been written by no one but “J. 8S. of Dale,” and the present volume contaans some 
of his best work including two new stories. 


SELECTED POEMS. By George Meredith 


Arranged by the author and including all his most popular work. With 
portrait. 12mo, $1.75. 


‘Not since Shakespeare has England produced a man with so extraordinary a gift of poetic 
expression.”’—J. Zangwill, in Pall Mall Magazine, 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 















TRAVELERS FROM AFRICA REPORT THAT A CERTAIN MANNER OF 


WHILE in Boston, Fanny Kemble stopped at the Tre- 
On one occasion she gave the servant some 
clothes for the laundry. ‘* When can these be returned to 
me, washed and ironed ?”’ she inquired. ‘The day after 
to-morrow, madame, at noontime.” ‘‘ Be it so,’’ was the 
dramatic reply, “at twelve on Wednesday.”’ But on the 
hour appointed the clothes had not been returned, and at 
ten minutes past noon a servant stood before her in 
response to the short summons of the bell. ‘* My clothes 
that were to be returned at twelve to-day s 


mont House. 


bring them.” 
‘But, madame, we have not been able to get them ready, 
owing to a difficulty in the laundry You shall have 
them to-morrow.” “Bring them now—they were prom- 
ised to-day.’ ‘*I know it, madame, but they are not 
ready.’ ‘It matters not to me; bring them just as they 
are.’ The servant went out, and a few moments later 
two men entered, bearing the clothes in a tub full of soap- 
suds and other wet clothes, set them on the floor, and 
went out.—Argonaut. 


‘*T am heartily in favor of improving the rivers,”’ re- 
marked the star boarder, at the breakfast table. 

‘*So am I,” replied the boarder with the pompadour 
hair. “I think that sprinkling carts should be driven 
along the river beds to lay the dust.”—Pittsburg Chronicle. 
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THE HAIR IS MUCH IN VOGUE IN THE INTERIOR. 


Once when General Sherman had been under the care 
of a physician for some time, he said: ‘ Doctor, I don’t 
seem to be getting any better, for all your medicine.” 
‘*“ Well, general,’ replied the doctor, jocosely, ‘‘ perhaps 
you had better take Shakespeare's advice, and ‘throw 
physic to the dogs.’ ‘‘I would, doctor,” replied the sick 
man, as he turned his head on the pillow—‘'I would, 
but there are a number of valuable dogs in this neighbor- 
hood.”’—Argonaut. 


‘““WHERE did you get your information?” asked the 
editor of the yellow journal. ‘‘From the butler,” an- 
swered the reporter. ‘It would never do to quote the 
butler, would it?’’ mused the editor. ‘‘You’s better 
merely say that we have it on the highest authority.” 

—Chicago Evening Post. 


“No,” said the impecunious gentleman, “I don’t think 
I should like to be a publisher. The little paper I issue 
among my friends is an awful nuisance to me. What 
must be your trouble with the reams of paper you send 
out !"—Boston Transcript. 


‘““Bos says I grow more beautiful every time he sees 
me,”’ said Mary. ‘“‘Why don’t you ask him to call 
oftener?*’ said Anne.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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| Jus T FUN 
TO SHAVE WITH 

| Williams’ Shaving 
Soaps. 


The great creamy lather 
—the softening action up- 
on the beard—the delight- 

| fully soothed, refreshed 
feelings—makea man look 

| forward to his “‘ morning 
shave” as he does to his 
“morning tub,” or his 
| “morning cup of coffee.” 


WILLIAMS’ SOAPS—in forms best adapted to different tastes and uses, sold everywhere. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick 
25 cents. 


os ‘¢Genuine Yankee’’ Soap 
Luxury Shaving Tablet 10 cents. 
25 cents. : Oldest and most famous 
Round — just fits the cup. : cake of shaving soap 
Delightfully perfumed. in the world. 


ee 


Williams’ Shaving Soap, 


(Barbers’) 


This is the kind your barber should use. 
-xquisite also for Toilet and Bath, Used 
in thousands of the best families. 
Sure cure for ‘chapped hands,” 
6 cakes in a package— 40 cents. 
Trial sample for 2-cent stamp. 


NOTE.—If! your dealer does not supply you with these Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS’ Co., Glastonbury, Ct., i. S &. 


Soaps—we mail them—to any address—postpaid—on 


receipt of price, All four kinds sent for $1.00 in stamps, LONDON : 64 Great Russell St., W. C. 


SYDNEY, Australia: 161 Clarence St. 
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With this Number of LIFE is issued as a sup- 
plement a picture by C. D. Gibson, printed on 
plate paper. Our readers should see that their 5 
newsdealers supply them with this supplement, as 


no copy of Christmas Life is complete without it. 








CIpoLLini, a gem of a husband, never allows an oppor- 
tunity to slip without extolling to the skies the excellent — 
qualities of his better half. ‘*My wife,’’ he was heard to 
remark the other day, “is so kind, so indulgent toward 
everybody that, even when speaking ill of other people, 
she does not believe a word of it herself..".—La Settimana. 





L. J. RickarpD is a gentleman who has been building 
corduroy roads on the way to Klondike and packing pro- 
visions on his back to the land of gold. He got tired and 
turned back. He confided to a reporter these striking 
facts: ‘ As to climate, it is an atrocious place. I said to 
an Indian: ‘Charlie, does it rain here all the time?’ 
‘No, not rain all time,’ said Charlie; ‘sometime he snow.’ ” 
















—Argonaut. 










‘**T ASKED the young woman in front of me to remove 
her big hat so I could see the stage.” 

** Did she do it?” 

“No; she said if she held her hat in her lap she couldn’t | 
see the stage herself.’"°-—Chicago Record. 








*Kinp sir,” faltered the beggar, ‘“‘won’t you give a 
hungry fellow $10,000?” 
* No,” answered the man, brusquely. “I dare say you 
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‘SAY, BOSS, I'M IN DISTRESS, AND I WANT YER would at once spend it for a glass of cheap beer.” 

TER HELP ME OUT, SEE?” In the Klondike, as elsewhere, charity was kind and en- ** CERTAINLY, WITH PLEASURE.” 
dured much and all that, but it had to be careful. 

—Detroit Journal. 


‘**T UNDERSTAND they are going to move the medical col- 
lege.”’ “Yes; they want to get a little nearer the football 
field."—Chicago Evening Post. 
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|Don’t let Whisky get the best of you - 
Get the BEST of Whisky, which ig§ 
the GENUINE DISTILLERY BOTTLING o mt 

Wri 


| AND—"= 


OLD 
HENRY CLAY 


Bottled and Distilled ONLY by... 


JAS. E. PEPPER & CO. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


At a Good Restaurant you often 
order those delicate dishes with delicious 
, sauces which you are not accustomed to have at home. 


But did it ever occur to you that with 
Under the same Formula tor mor 


e ° ’ than 100 YEARS, is guaranteed Absa F 

Liebig COMPANY S Extract of Beef lutely the PUREST and BEST in th st 

World. For. 

as a “stock” for soups, sauces or made dishes, you add 

could have these same delicacies made at home? SAMPLE CASE, $15.00. ms 

| 

THE COOK’S TALISMAN. _— a Sent on trial, which, if not satisfactory seas 

Genuine with this signature : can be returned and money will b Fe 

refunded. an 

Drop a Postal for * e : , = 
oo8s % an 

og one ig [HE GENUINE HAS PATENTED COUPON. § *' 


P. O. Box 2718, N. Y. 
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Before_your Christmas Dinner 


; HE CLUB ~ 
-*. ” TeGunas 


MANHATTAN 
WHISKEY 
TOM GIN 
MARTINI 
. HOLLAND GIN 
VERMOUTH and 
YORK 
. Years of experience 
have verified the theory 
> that a Cocktail made of 
» the best materials and 
aged is infinitely better 


than those prepared as 
em wanted. As a Cocktail is sub- 


$< ——-4 


/ 


ee 


} SS stantially a blend of different 
liquors, and as the oldest distillers 
are a unit in admitting that all blends improve with 
age, it must be accepted as a fact, ratified by the general experience of the 
trade, that an aged mixed drink of any kind is superior to one made as | 
wanted. Cocktails as served over bars are made entirely by guess, 
while the Club Cocktails are aged, all ready for use, and require only to 
be poured over cracked ice and strained off to be in perfect condition. 
They are made entirely by actual weight and measurement, and admit- } 
ting that the same quality of materials are used in both cases, the whole- } 
sale form of making must be the only way of getting Cocktails of uniform } 
quality \ 
you In the past, the male sex were the only ones privileged to partake of 
‘ that daintiest of American drinks, the ‘‘ Cocktail.”” With the innovation 
TF if of Club Cocktails it has been made possible for the gentler sex to satisfy 
NG o@ its curiosity in regard to the concoction about which so much has been 


written and said, and which has heretofore not been obtainable by them. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sold by dealers generally and on the Dining and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads 


With_your Christmas Dinner 


HEUBLEIN'S CLUB PUNCH 


as delicious to drink as it’s easy to make 


se BLE Ns, 





LY 
YE 


The one dinner in all the 
year when your punch 
must be a success. 









Make success certain by wll Cup punet 
0 using 
C ‘ " Wirth 
HEUBLEIN’S any) 
IF 

CLUB PUNCH ~ “ 

or mor 

ed Absa Fill bowl with ice, pour 

ST in th contents of bottle over 

same—it’s ready for use. z 
Fora delicious Claret Cup, ee = Sa 
add one pint of good Claret FI < iy 

), toone quartof Club EB a3 a 
Punch. Fruits in 

isfactoty™ season may be added. 








. b 
) will For an afternoon tea, even- 
ing party, yacht or picnic, it 
Makes er nterigene eae. For 
| Sle by dealers. Prepared 
| and guaranteed by 


6, F, “HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, hin New York, London 
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'Geutetp and Science 
Are commonly at odds. Society, for examplé, may demand the i 
corset, Science derides it. Society steps daintily on high heels; i 
Science declares them to be an anathema.’ It is struggle between | 
two great’ forces. 

Sometimes, however, Sociefy and Science agree. 
harmony of powerful elements which has given 


fondonderry 
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It is such a 







hia Water 


& 

its world-wide and constantly increasing popularity. EF 
Society declares Londonderry to be simply unsurpassable as 

a table water. & 
Science, as represented by physicians everywhere, pronounces i 

it the most valuable remedial agent known in cases of Rheuma- F 


tism, Gout, Dyspepsia, Gravel, Bright’s Distase, etc. J7- 
sist on having ** Londenderry.”’ 


} 


Cc 


Notwithstanding the advance in the price of foreign waters, prices on Lon- 
donderry will remain the sanie. 


ie 
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Sold by,all dealers in Mineral 
. ‘Waters, and in every hotel L 
and club in America. 


Prescribed by 
leading physicians 
ail over the land. 
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REEEEEEEEEEEEEEY 
YOUR CREST 


OR... 


MONOGRAM 


will look better embossed on. 


WHITING PAPER 


than any other paper, because Whiting 
is stronger and of better texture than 
any other paper. 
Tell your stationer 
but Whiting. 

The most fashionable paper to-day is 


“WHITING’S 16th CENTURY” 


The leading dealers in stationery have it. 











to use nothing 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Chicago 
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A GOOD JOKE. 
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Discovered over five hundred 
years ago by the reverend Fa- 
thers Bénédictins, Olivétains, 
of Soulac, France. It removes tartar, 
strengthen sthegumsand purifies » 
the breath. Will actually cure “ie 
toothache. Promotes perfect 


Hygiene of the Teeth and Mouth. 


Prepared as an Elixir, also in Paste 
and Powder form. 


BENEDICTINS’ DENTIFRICES, 





















: If your dealer 
: does not sell it, 
:we will supply 
i:you. Free sam- : 
; ple sent on re- 









Special Features is se Christmas Issue 


Che American Queen. 


A GIBSON COVER. 


Every yearly subscriber to The American Queen 
will receive a large picture, 20x28, of this magnificent 
creation of Chas. Dana Gibson. This picture alone 
would ordinarily cost five dollars. 

By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, the Edi 


A Christmas Story. 7. Conpanton. 

Christmas Church Decoration. fi.itaeaby B.S. 

The Very Bad Butcher. {Pers cr kovin Hod 
Charles Dickens’s Farewell to America. jor. 3x10 
Christmas Books for Old and Young. By Marcuerite MexiNcto. 
Christmas Cookery. By Mrs. GESINE LEMCKE. 

The Jungle Fugitives. (uier ct Standard History ot United sates. | 
Beauty, Toilet, Etiquette, Grace. by taraverre vcLaws 
Embroidery for Christmas Presents. By v. G. su 
Home Decorating and Furnishing. ty maziox Lise. 
Crocheting and Lacemaking. sy Mary £. Bravror» 
Fashions of Paris, London, New York. emma w. ‘oor 


And a number of other articles for Women and Home told_by 
able writers and pictured by great artists. 


TEN CENTS A COPY; 


“The American Queen, 
greatest living illustrator, CHAS. DANA 


” the conceptic n of the 
IBSON. 
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Just what he wants for his Christmas: 
A pound of 


Golden Sceptre. 


$1.30 post paid. 
SURBRUG, 159 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
or all dealers. 
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1. Raymond & Whitcomb Tours and Tickets 


oe Special vestibuled trains with dining cars will leave 
ie CALIFORNIA at frequent intervals for California. Choice of routes. 


ueen The tickets allow entire freedom of movement. 
cent 
alone EUROPE Variable routes, including Holy Land, Northern 
Africa and the Continent. The tickets provide for 
of Th superior accommodations. These tours will be made 
in a leisurely manner. 
WATSON. MEXICO ’ 
ish writer) Special vestibuled trains with dining car service, 
interpreters, etc., offer unusual facilities for traveling 
ENTOY. leisurely, and with every degree of comfort. 


— OTHER TOURS : 
Round the World, to Florida, Hawaii, Japan, China, 
Alaska, Yellowstone National Park, etc., in season. 
np S. ELUS TRAVEL TICKETS 


d states). 


Railroad and Steamship tickets at lowest rates to 


{cLAWs ao all parts of the World. Estimates furnished on ap- 
ALLIGER ee Se plication. 
ING. 


31 go th St., Cor. Union Sq.,W., New York, 
3 RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 226-Meshingtin Stet, ostin, fas 
M. Hooper 


by 











A DEAR. 


SHE has such dainty little hands, 
The kind that Cupid loves, 
But, oh! it costs an awful lot 
To keep those hands in gloves. 


She has two little shell-like ears, 
With blue veins lightly crossed, 
That means five $100 bills— 
You know what earrings cost. 


Her costumes always are superb, 
Quite chic and up-to-date: 

The other women envy her- 
And I—I pay the freight. 


And dollove her? Yes, indeed! 
As everyone can see, 
She always was and always will 
Be very dear to me. 
—Somerville Journal. 


In her “Abandoning an Adopted Farm,” Miss Kate 
Sanborn tells of her annoyance at being besieged by 
agents, reporters and curiosity seekers. She says: “I 
was so perpetually harassed that I dreaded to see a 
stranger approach with an airof business. The other day 
I was just starting out for a drive when I noticed the 
usual stranger hurrying on. Putting my head out of the 
carriage, I said, in a petulant and weary tone: ‘Do you 
want to see me?’ The young man stopped, smiled, and 
replied courteously: ‘It gives me pleasure to look at 
you, madame, but I was going further on.’ 


Wuen General George Sheridan was camping on the 
Lower Mississippi, his negro boy, Harry, was one day 
asked by a friend whether the general was not terribly 
annoyed by the mosquitoes. ‘“‘No, sah!” said Harry; 
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‘‘in the evenin’, Mars’ George is so *toxicated he don’t 
mind the skeeter, and in the mornin’ the skeeters is so 
*toxicated they don’t mind Mars’ George.”—Argonaut. 


Up at Stromsburg a farmer sold his wheat, paid his 
mortgage and floating indebtedness, bought his wife a 
range and sewing machine, took one hundred dollars to 
go to Buffalo and give himself and his poor tired wife an 
outing, and had three hundred dollars left. When he had 
finished all the business, he wiped his brow with his shirt- 
sleeve and remarked: ‘I voted for Bryan last fall, but 
I’m d——d glad he wasn’t elected.”—N. Y. Times. 


Son: Papa, in buying stocks, what does “margin” 
mean? 

Father: It usually means what you have when you 
get through.—Detroit Free Press. 


‘ Nurse,” said the doctor, “ give the baby a bath and 
take the thermometer, so that the water will not be too 
hot or too cold.” 

* All right, sir, but I don’t need the instrument. If the 
little one gets blue, it’s too cold; if she gets red, it’s too 
hot.’’—Exchange. 


THE latest story from Klondike is that a man was 
caught out in a windstorm. The ground was dry and 
dusty. When the man got home he coughed up $73.15 in 
gold dust.—Salida Mail. 


ScHEMENSKI: Vat? Youtakeabathefery day? Vatfor? 
Brown: Oh, it makes a fellow feel better. 
‘‘Chust because it maigs you veel petter? You must 
pe von of dem ebbicures.’’—Indianapolis Journal. 
He: My friend is opposed to everything English. 
She: Yes; I noticed that in his conversation. 
—Yonkers Statesman. 





A Party of Southern gentlemen came to Washington a 
few days ago to spend a week sightseeing. As they turned 
into Pennsylvania Avenue they found themselves next to 
a saloon. 

‘“* Let’s take a drink,” said one of the party. 

‘* We have just had one,”’ said another. 

‘**It would be a good idea to settle on how often we shall 
take a drink during our week’s stay,”’ said the third. 

‘* Well,” said the first, who just then caught sight of the 
ever-visible Washingiton Monument, “let’s take a drink 
every time we see the monument.” 

“I’m agreed,” said No. 2, ‘ providing we don’t take one 
any oftener.” 

“It suits me,”’ said No. 3, ‘‘ providing we do take one 
every time we see it.” 

They were faithful to their plight. But they didn’t 
stay a week. Instead, they took the 4 o’clock train that 
afternoon for New York, one of them remarking to the 
conductor as they boarded it: 

**Mosh shingler town. Everybody gone daft on Geor 
Washton. Put up monument to him one very shtreet 
corner. Georgie mush been—hic—bully boy.” 

—Nashville Banner. 


‘*T see there is a county in Iowa that is free from debt." 
** How did the people out there get rid of their politi- 
cians ?*’—Cleveland Leader. 


Notice. 


With this Number of LIFE is issued as a sup- 
plement a picture by C. D. Gibson, printed on 
plate paper. Our readers should see that their 
newsdealers supply them with this supplement, as 
no copy of Christmas LIFE is complete without it. 





SILVERWARE FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


The Gorham Company, Silversmiths, 


Broadway and 19th Street, New York 


Announce the completion of the largest, most distinctive 
and desirable stock of Silverware for the Holidays 
they have ever exhibited, and they invite especial 
attention to the unusual number of Christmas Novel- 
ties, entirely original with this Company. Their stock 
is now presented in its entirety, and as orders take 
precedence according to the date they are received, 
too much stress cannot be laid upon the advisability 
of early selections. 


GORHAM MFG. CO. 
SILVERSMITHS 
Broadway and 19th St., New York 
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WALTHAM 


WATCHES. 


Howa WALTHAI1 WATCH set England’s Time. 


& 


American Waltham Watch Co., 
Waltham, Mass., U.S. A. 


GENTLEMEN: About three years since, 
acting on the advice of a friend who had 
had one of your watches for about eigh- 
teen years, I purchased a Lever Wal- 
tham Watch. I am happy to say it has 
turned out a marvel of accuracy, and 
under the circumstances I feel I am 
only doing my duty in bringing this fact 
to your notice. .. . But perhaps its most 
unique performance, and the one of 
which I am especially proud, is the fact 
that by its aid I was able to detect an 
error in the fall of the time-ball at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, which 
gives the standard time to the civilized 
world. It happened as follows. I 
make a practice of watching the fall of 
the time-ball each day at one o'clock 
p. m., whenever the air is clear enough, 
and one day, to my surprise, 1 found 
the ball had dropped some few seconds 
before I had expected it to. J had such 
confidence in my watch that I did not 
believe tt was at fault, and felt sure that 
some mistake had been made at the 
Observatory. On telling some of my 


26 Ormiston Road, Westcombe Park, 
London, S. E., 
England, 10-2-’97. 


friends of my convictions, I was simply 
laughed at for my impudence in daring 
to pit my Waltham watch against the 
accuracy of the Royal Observatory. 
However, to set the matter at rest, I 
wrote to the Astronomer Royal, telling 
him of my conviction, and asking him 
if he would let me know whether | was 
right or wrong. Jn return I recetveda 
courteous reply from the Astronomer 
Royal, stating that I was quite right, and 
that on the day named, owing to an 
accident, the ball was dropped about 
eighteen seconds toosoon. This seems 
to me sucha remarkable proof of the re- 
liability of your watches that I feel justi- 
fied in bringing it to your notice. If 
you would care to have the Astronomer 
Royal’s letter as a memento, I should 
be pleased to hear from you to that 
effect. Wishing every success and 
prosperity to your deservedly world- 
famed Company, | remain, 
Yours very sincerely, 
THOMAS WHEATE, 


The reply from the Astronomer Royal. 


DEAR SIR: In answer to your letter of yesterday the Astronomer Royal requests 


Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
London, S. E., 
1894, March to, 


me to inform you that on Thursday last the time-ball was, through an accident, 
dropped about eighteen seconds before one o'clock. 


T. Wheate, Esq. 


Yours truly, 
fH. P.. HOLEts. 
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No sweeter or more acceptable CHRISTMAS BOX can be peer 
than a box of the genuine 


Murray & Lanman’s 


FLORIDA WATER 


Delightful for the HANDKERCHIEF, TOILET and BATH. Most 
refreshing after Shaving. 
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Dressing looks new, looks soft, looks com- 


fortable, looks right. 
LEATHER 


VICI DRESSING 


is the peer of all shoe polishes for men’s, 
women’s and children’s shoes, as Vici Kid 
is the king of all leathers for style and wear. 
Ask your deaier. 


An illustrated book of instruction *‘How to Buy and Care for your Shoes,”’ mailed free, 
ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Te sita- 


““ME DEAH BOY, I ASSURE YOU THAT A KNOX 
HAT IS THE ONLY HAT, DONCHERKNOW.” 

“QUITE RIGHT, TOMMY. AND WE MUST BE 
CORRECT. OLD BUCK, MUSTN’T WE? TA-TA!” 








THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest-Grade Pianos, and 


Are at Preferred 
present by the 
the Most Leading 
Popular and Artists. 





SOHMER & CO., 


WAREROOMS : 


Nos. 149 to 155 East Fourteenth St., New York. 


 tanvehaneine 













The buying public will please not con- 
found the genuine S-O-H-M-E-R Pian? 
with one of a similar sounding name of a cheap grade. 
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Framed Proofs of Originals 


FROM 


- La 


What Shall I Give? 


For a Birthday, Wedding, Engagement, Anniversary or Holiday 
Gift, there is nothing more appropriate, in better taste, 
or likely to be so appreciated, as a Framed Proof 
of an Original Picture from LIFE. 


TRY IT AND SEE 


pees of any of the original drawings from LIFE will be furnished on 
application, suitably and daintily framed in either a gilt, an English 
oak ora white frame. Large double-page proofs, including trame 
and transportation within one hundred miles of New York, $4.00. Single- 
page, or smaller proofs, $2.00. Proofs without frames at half the above rates. 
Make selections from files of LIFE, and when ordering state the particu- 

lar style of frame desired, and orders will be promptly filled. 


Proofs are the same size as illustrations in LIFE 


Send for LIFE’S Picture Gallery 


Life Publishing Company 


19 and 21 West 3ist Street, New York 





$1.00 
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ready. 


A YEAR 


A YEAR 


LIFES COMEDY. 


HE Eighth Number of LIFE’S COMEDY is now 
It contains thirty-two pages of beautifully 
printed illustrations on heavy calendered paper, with a 
specially decorated cover printed in colors. 

Price Twenty-five cents. Subscriptions One Dollar a 
year. Drawings by Gibson, Wenzell, Toaspern, Van Schaick, 
Johnson, Sullivant, and others. 


This Number is entitled... 


“Fads and Fancies”’ 


#1.00 
A YEAR 


Address | |FE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


19 West Thirty-first Street, New York City 
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